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The following States put the matter in the hands of a single state 
engineer or highway commissioner: Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware (for one county), Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and Wyoming. 

Only six States have provisions in their road laws providing for the 
appointment of subordinates through civil service examinations. Illi- 
nois provides that all assistants, agents or clerks under the state com- 
mission, except the highway engineer and the assistant highway engi- 
neer, shall be subject to the civil service laws of the State. County 
superintendents of highways are also selected by examination by the 
state highway commission from persons proposed by the county board 
of each county. 

Massachusetts places the appointment of subordinates under the 
civil service law of the State. The commissioner of public roads in 
New Jersey is authorized to employ a staff of qualified road inspectors 
certified as such by the civil service commission. New York provides 
that all subordinates be appointed subject to the civil service law. 
District and county superintendents of highways are selected by county 
boards from lists prepared from examinations. The Wisconsin civil 
service law covers the appointment of subordinates and also the ap- 
pointment of the county highway commissioner. Kentucky, which has 
no civil service law, requires that the county engineer shall have passed 
a creditable examination given by the state commissioner of public 
roads. J. A. L. 

Federal Grants in Aid. The United States government has given 
vast amounts of money and lands in the last century to the States to 
aid in various matters. Over $500,000,000 has been given to education 
alone. Most of the permanent state school funds have been formed 
principally from such grants. These grants were made outright. 
There were no conditions attached except their acceptance by the 
States. The grant of certain sections of land was conditioned that the 
money should be used for education. That was as far as the restric- 
tions went and there was no means of enforcing even that. 

The first large grant for agricultural and mechanic arts education — 
the Morrill act, made no restriction, simply providing that the States 
through the legislature should accept the grant and that the funds 
derived from the sale of lands should be kept intact "to the endowment, 
support and maintenance of at least one college where the leading ob- 
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ject shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies 
and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts in such manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe in order to pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions in life." 

Aside from the bare statement in the law that certain things should 
not be done such, for instance, as that no buildings should be erected 
or purchased out of the fund, and that money lost in any manner 
should be replaced by the States, there is no provision for making sure 
that the grants were to be spent "to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and profes- 
sions in life." Indeed, the broad liberty given to the States to do about 
as they pleased in the establishment of such schools and colleges resulted 
in makeshift institutions in many States, and in no State was the 
original intent fully realized. 

The so-called second Morrill act of 1890 gave further grants for agri- 
cultural education, but put no restrictions upon its use except the state- 
ment that if any part of the sum is diminished or lost or misapplied, it 
should be replaced by the State. It was further provided that the 
secretary of interior might withhold the appropriation if he deter- 
mined that any State was not entitled to receive its share for any 
reason. An appeal lay in congress, however, to overrule the secretary 
of the interior. At most, all the secretary of the interior could deter- 
mine were the mere formalities and not the real efficiency of the ex- 
penditure. Likewise in the act establishing the agriculture experi- 
ment stations — the Hatch act — the United States government donated 
money annually for the establishment of such stations in connection 
with agricultural colleges. Without any definite restrictions, succeed- 
ing acts carried the same provisions and gave no power to the national 
government to formulate or aid in the formulation of plans by which 
the expenditure was to be carried out or to determine the efficiency 
of the expenditure. 

With the passage of the Smith-Lever act in 1914 a new principle 
was established in such grants. In this act it was recognized that the 
Stute and national government were to cooperate as partners in the 
promotion of a mutual object. The nation as the non-resident part- 
ner in effect said to the States, "We, in order to promote agricultural 
education for the farmer, will cooperate with you in the following way, 
namely: we will furnish a certain amount of money which will be 
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given to your State on condition that your State spends an equal 
amount and on condition also that the plans under which the money 
is to be expended shall be presented by the state authorities to the 
department of agriculture and receive their approval." The State as 
the resident in this scheme accepted the grants with the understanding 
that they would carry out the obligations imposed upon them by the 
grants. 

This principle had been established in the grants for the maintenance 
of the state militia or national guard, but the conditions were some- 
what different, namely : the duty was primarily a duty of the national 
government to maintain an army. The States had the authority to 
organize a militia. The national government merely recognized an 
opportunity to promote an army for its own purposes by aiding the 
States, and principally to make the discipline, equipment, etc., uni- 
form so that the whole force could work together when mobilized for 
national service. The result of this cooperation has been effective. 
States have been compelled to maintain their militia at a good stand- 
ard, and many cases have occurred where aid was withdrawn from the 
various units of the state militia because of inefficiency or inadequate 
equipment. 

But in matters other than the army, the principle had not been 
applied until the passage of the Smith-Lever act. Since that time a 
new era has dawned in the matter of United States grants to the States 
in the aid of various projects. The good roads bill passed at the last 
session of congress is the most notable example. Instead of granting 
a sum of money to the States with the vague statement that it should 
be spent for the promotion of good roads, the act in question appro- 
priated the sum of 185,000,000 to be expended in a cooperative enter- 
prise between the States and the nation. After deducting the amount 
necessary for administering the law, the secretary of agriculture is 
directed to apportion the amount due to each State but no money 
shall be expended except under certain conditions. The law requires: 

"That any State desiring to avail itself of the benefits of this act 
shall, by its state highway department, submit to the secretary of 
agriculture project statements setting forth proposed construction of 
any rural post road or roads therein. If the secretary of agriculture 
approve a project, the state highway department shall furnish to him 
such surveys, plans, specifications, and estimates therefor as he may 
require: Provided, however, That the secretary of agriculture shall 
approve only such projects as may be substantial in character and the 
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expenditure of funds hereby authorized shall be applied only to such 
improvements. Items included for engineering, inspection, and un- 
foreseen contingencies shall not exceed ten per centum of the total 
estimated cost of the work. If the secretary of agriculture approve 
the plans, specifications, and estimates, he shall notify the state high- 
way department and immediately certify the fact to the secretary of 
the treasury. The secretary of the treasury shall thereupon set aside 
the share of the United States payable under this act on account of 
such project, which shall not exceed fifty per centum of the total esti- 
mated cost thereof. No payment of any money apportioned under 
this act shall be made on any project until such statement of the project, 
and the plans, specifications, and estimates therefor, shall have been 
submitted to and approved by the secretary of agriculture. 

"When the secretary of agriculture shall find that any project so 
approved by him has been constructed in compliance with said plans 
and specifications he shall cause to be paid to the proper authority of 
said State the amount set aside for said project: Provided, That the 
secretary of agriculture may in his discretion, from time to time make 
payments on said construction as the same progresses, but these pay- 
ments including previous payments, if any, shall not be more than the 
United States pro rata part of the value of the labor and materials 
which have been actually put into said construction in conformity to 
said plans and specifications; nor shall any such payment be in excess 
of §10,000 per mile, exclusive of the cost of bridges of more than twenty 
feet clear span. The construction work and labor in each State shall 
be done in accordance with its laws, and under the direct supervision 
of the state highway department, subject to the inspection and ap- 
proval of the secretary of agriculture and in accordance with the rules 
and regulations made pursuant to this act. 

"The secretary of agriculture and the state highway department 
of each State may jointly determine at what times, and in what amounts, 
payments, as work progresses, shall be made under this act. Such pay- 
ments shall be made by the secretary of the treasury on warrants drawn 
by the secretary of agriculture, to such official, or officials, or deposi- 
tory, as may be designated by the state highway department and au- 
thorized under the laws of the State to receive public funds of the 
State or county." 

Whenever any road has been constructed under this cooperative 
plan its maintenance becomes a duty of the States and the civil sub- 
divisions, and if the secretary of agriculture shall find that any road is 
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not being properly maintained, he gives notice to the highway com- 
mission and if within four months from the receipt of notice, the road 
has not been put in proper condition, then the secretary of agriculture 
shall refuse to approve any project for road construction in the State 
or civil sub-division, whose duty it is to maintain the road, until it 
has been put into a condition of proper maintenance. Here, then, is 
the cooperative arrangement worked out with extreme care to insure 
that the money of the national government granted to the States shall 
be expended efficiently for the purposes designed. 

Likewise, in the bill reported by" the national commission on voca- 
tional education to provide national aid, known as the Smith-Hughes 
bill, now pending in congress, national grants are proposed to the ex- 
tent of $7,000,000 annually. Initiative to start educational projects 
subject to national aid is to come from the States which must organize 
a state board of education with power to formulate plans. When 
these plans are formed they are to be presented to the United States 
board on vocational education, which approves the plans if it finds 
them in accord with the act, and disapproves them if it does not so 
find them. Not a dollar of United States money may be expended on 
projects which are not in strict conformity with the proposed law, 
which specifies in considerable detail what the States may do and how 
they shall do it if they are to receive national aid. 

Almost identical with this proposition is the Newland flood preven- 
tion act, which provides for a cooperative scheme through which the 
local governments will pay a part of the cost of projects, particularly 
valuable to them and that all plans for such work shall be approved 
by the United States authorities. 

The plan of grants in aid as pointed out has just recently been made 
effective as to national grants, but has long had a salutary effect in 
promoting projects by the different States through aid to local govern- 
ments in the promotion of objects in which the State and local govern- 
ments had a mutual interest. State aid to schools built up and stand- 
ardized education throughout most of the States. State aid and super- 
vision has revolutionized road building in practically every State in the 
union. State aid for charities, health and conservation have also 
been prominent in some States. As a means of effective government, 
these grants are the most powerful engines, and yet the discussion of 
their effect seems to have escaped the American publicist. In Eng- 
land Mr. Sidney Webb contributed a few years ago a remarkable little 
book entitled Grants in Aid in which he pointed out the tremendous 
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effects of such grants in English government. Grants in aid in England 
have been, however, much larger than such grants in this country. The 
results which Webb finds for England are the results which might be 
attained in this country. As summarized by Webb these results are: 
"They furnish the only practicable method consistent with local 
autonomy of bringing to bear upon local administration the wisdom 
of experience, superiority of knowledge and breadth of view which, as 
compared with the administrators of any small town, a central execu- 
tive department can not fail to acquire, for the carrying into effect the 
general policy which parliament has prescribed. Without in the least 
believing that there exists in any government office a special fund of 
administrative wisdom or that the inhabitants of the smallest town 
may not know best how to govern that town, there are usually some 
lines of policy and some directions of expenditure which in the com- 
mon judgment of the community are better than others. Yet experi- 
ence shows that some local authorities will at all times be backward 

in discarding the worse and adopting the better alternative 

Grants in aid should be so arranged as to give encouragement to ex- 
penditures which are deemed in the national interest desirable, rather 
than expenditures which are deemed undesirable." J. A. L. 

Amendment of Statutes. Constitutional Provisions. In a country 
where the practice and product of legislative bodies is governed by a 
variety of constitutional provisions such as obtain in the States of the 
Union, one of the questions which must always command attention 
when proposals for uniformity are made is that of the feasibility of such 
uniformity under the existing constitution. It is the purpose of this 
note, therefore, to point out what are the constitutional provisions 
affecting the style of amendments to statutes, and to indicate to what 
extent uniformity of style in amending statutes is possible and feasible. 

The style of an amendment has to do, not with the subject matter of 
which it treats, but with the form in which it is cast. The determina- 
tion of the question to be considered must rest upon the answers to 
two other questions of a preliminary character, viz. : 

1. What are the constitutional requirements with respect to the 
form in which amendments to statutes are to be cast? 

2. What are the judicial conceptions that must be taken into 
account with regard to the form of amendment? 

The constitutional requirements affecting the form in which amend- 
ments to statutes are cast may be classified into two groups: viz., the 



